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Demonstrator explain all the points of superiority for you at 
once. Third Floor. 
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the things they or you want. 


what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
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tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
REGALIA CATALOGS achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Commercial Printing 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
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THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


Just before the adjournment of the first part of the session of 
the State Legislature there occurred a rank discrimination on the 
part of the Senate against organized labor. The committee on 
rules recommended that copies of all bills be sent to civic organiza- 
tions such as Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade. An 
amendment was offered by Senator Caminetti providing that they 
be also sent to central labor bodies, and the amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of sixteen against to fifteen for it. 

The purpose in sending these bills out was that these organiza- 
tions might be able to familiarize themselves with the measures 
before the reconvening of the Legislature in March. 

The only interpretation that can be placed upon the vote re- 
fusing to include labor is that those Senators who voted no do not 
desire that labor shall be granted the same opportunities to study 
legislation as is given to members of commercial organizations such 
as Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade. 

Those who represent the moneyed interests thus have the stamp 
of approval placed upon their desire to inform themselves with 
regard to changes in our laws, while labor is given to understand 
that these Senators are unconcerned as to whether opportunity is 
furnished the representatives of the workers to guard their interests. 

Some of the Senators who voted no on the amendment will 
bear watching, and in Legislative Representative McConaughy’s 
report, which follows, will be found the names of these men: 

San Francisco, Cal., February 7, 1913. 


“To the Officers and Members of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: As you are no doubt aware, the State 
Legislature adjourned until the roth of March, 1913, by reason of 
the constitutional amendment, which provides that it shall adjourn 
for a period of at least thirty days, and that no bills, except those 
which are designed as emergency measures, shall be passed in the 
first thirty days’ session. Therefore none of the bills in which we 
are interested have as yet received any consideration at the hands 
of the Legislature. I might add that Senate Bill 134, which was 
introduced by Senator Bryant, and which bill provides that all 
Portland cement shall be packed in sacks containing a paper lining, 
was referred to the Committee of Public Health and Quarantine, 
and the opponents of the measure presented their side of the 
argument on Wednesday, January 20, 1913. 

Brother Scharrenberg gave this matter his personal attention, 
and further consideration of the bill was deferred until after the 
constitutional recess, at which time we shall present our side of the 
question to the committee. 

The only other incident which requires any comment is the 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 12, which resolution provides for the 
indorsement of the Raker Bill, now pending in Congress. The 
Raker Bill provides for the extension of the present Exclusion act, 
so as to include all classes of Orientals. When this matter came 
before the Senate for adoption, the following Senators voted against 
its adoption, or, in other words, opposed the extention of the Ex- 
clusion act so as to cover all classes of Orientals: Anderson of 
Orange County, Cogswell of Los Angeles County, Gates of Los 
Angeles County, Mott of Ventura County, and Wright of San 
Diego County. : 

Another matter, which I believe merits some mention, is the 


report of the Committee on Rules of the Senate, with reference to 
the sending of bills to the different civic organizations such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, etc. This question came 
before the Senate for consideration on the first day of February. 

Senator Caminetti moved an amendment to the report, as fol- 
lows: By inserting the words, “Each Federation of Labor in Cali- 
fornia,” which was intended to mean that the Federation of Labor 
and Labor Councils should receive copies of all the bills which have 
been introduced in the Senate. The following Senators voted “no” 
Anderson, Avery, Boynton, Brown, Butler, Campbell, Carr, Coggs- 
well, Gates, Heritt, Kehoe, Larkins, Rush, Stroberg, Thompson 
and Wright. 

The excuse offered by some of the Senators voting against 
Senator Caminetti’s amendment was, that it would be a physical 
impossibility to send copies of all of the bills to every union in 
the State of California, but it is quite clear that the amendment 
offered by Senator Caminetti did not mean to include every union 
in the State of California, but each Federation of Labor of Cali- 
fornia, as well as central labor bodies. Senator Campbell, however, 
says that he was informed by some persons in the lobby immediately 
before the vote was taken, that we did not care to force the amend- 
ment as the labor bodies were receiving its bills through its repre- 
sentatives at Sacramento. However, we feel that it would be well 
to let these gentlemen know that we are watching every action 
taken by either House, and propose to see to it that labor is pro- 
tected in every instance. 

Every bill which has been considered by labor has been intro- 
duced in both Houses. In fact Brother Johnson prepared a bill 
which, in a measure, will meet with the requirements of the action 
taken by the Council a week or so ago, relating to the motion made 
with reference to the recent free speech fight in San Diego. 

This bill may not meet all of the requirements which were 
advocated by Brother Schulberg, but it has at least placed us in a 
position where the same can be amended in committee, whereas, 
if we had failed to introduce the bill, we would have found our- 
selves in rather an embarrassing position, for the reason that it will 
require a two-thirds vote to introduce any bill in the Legislature 
when the same convenes on March toth. 

After consulting with Brother Johnson and Brother Scharren- 
berg we have decided, and therefore I recommend that the Council, 
in conjunction with the State Federation of Labor, prepare a sum- 
mary of each and every bill in which labor is interested or opposed 
to, so that they may be sent to the different unions and central 
bodies in California, in order that they may take the same up with 
the members of the Legislature from the districts during the con- 
stitutional recess in order that each Assemblyman and Senator may 
realize that his constituents are vitally interested in the said 
measures. 

Arrangements have been made that all of the bills, as well as 
the histories and journals and constitutional amendments which 
have been iritroduced in both Houses, will be sent to the Council, 
in order that we may digest and analyze the same, and prepare a 
summary of such bills which labor is interested in, or opposed to. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. H. McConaueny, Legislative Agent. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE. 
IX. A Menace to Organization. 
By Robert Hunter. 
(Courtesy of ‘‘The National Socialist.”) 

“The words, general strike,” says Jules Guesde, 
“have already done much harm. General strike! 
And they organize no more. General strike! 
And they vote no more.” ; 

The explanation of much of the ill-temper and 
bitterness, which arises whenever a discussion of 
general strike takes place in labor circles, lies in 
that brief statement of Guesde. Both Socialists 
and trade unionists are genuinely tolerant upon 
all creeds as to the future society. One may be- 
lieve almost anything concerning the new time, 
and yet find himself acceptable to his comrades. 
One may be a State Socialist, a Communist, an 
anarchist, indeed almost anything that stands for 
a change in the existing order, but no one will 
fly into a rage at the mention of his faith. If one 
seeks discussion, one can always find it without 
heat and without bitterness. But the moment 
men of labor differ as to tactics, they fight, often 
with violence and malice that seem incredible. 

Yet this is exactly what must happen. The 
future will not be determined by our controver- 
sies of today. Whether or not man will have 
money then, or a government, or a two-hour day 
can not be decided by us now. But the path we 
are to take to reach our destination is an imme- 
diate, pressing matter that must be decided now. 
None of us wishes to lose time, or to take the 
wrong road. None of us wishes to see the armies 
of labor helplessly floundering about in roads 
that lead nowhere. Whether or not, therefore, 
we shall organize political parties, trade unions, 
and co-operatives is a vital matter. The outlines 
of the future state which we make today we may 
amend tomorrow. But the tactics which involve 
today’s march cannot be put off. Necessity forces 
us to make a decision. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that trade unionists and Socialists quarrel 
when one group underestimates the value of the 
other, and that both unionist and Socialist turn 
with rage upon the syndicalist, when the latter 
says: “You are wasting your lives. The craft 
union and the parliamentary party are both bul- 
warks of capitalism. Let every man lay down 
his tools and we can lock out the capitalists.” 

Those who advocate the general strike con- 
sider it a panacea. It will solve everything. It is 
of little consequence whether or not the working 
class abandons its unions, its parties, its co-opera- 
tives, its strike funds, its insurance funds, its 
press—these things that have been built up by the 
most stupendous effort and sacrifice—if it will 
only see that all the working class needs to do 
to bring reform or revolution is to stop work. 
Now, to stop work sounds about as simple a pro- 
gram of action as one could imagine. And many 
men believe that the world could not exist a week 
if the workers could be induced to try that simple 
plan. Why, then, bother to organize, to vote, to 
fill treasuries with money, to build co-operative 
stores, to buy printing presses, when the entire 
problem of wage slavery can be instantly solved 
by the general strike? The argument is seductive. 
And those who come under its hypnotic influence 
are impatient of all the tedious, worrisome work 
of organization. Here is a panacea that makes 
even labor unnecessary. And, indeed, the gen- 
eral strike acts upon its adherents like a drug. 
It inflames agitation, but paralyzes organization. 

During the last fifty years the labor movement 
has developed gigantic organizations of the work- 
ing class. Approximately 10,000,000 toilers be- 
long to trade unions and about the same number 
of toilers vote for the Socialist parties. These 
organizations involve the well-being of not less 
than 50,000,000 men, women, and children. Along- 
side of the unions and the party, there has also 
developed a co-operative movement that owns 
property valued at hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Labor temples, houses of 
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schools, colleges, theaters, printing plants are 
rising in a multitude of industrial centers. Thou- 
sands of weekly papers and hundreds of great 
dailies have been brought into the world to voice 
the aims of labor. Miners, dockers, machinists, 
and other laborers have left the pit, the wharf, 
and the factory to enter the parliaments of Eu- 
rope and to fight there the battle of labor. These 
are the magnificent accomplishments of the labor 
movement, yet they seem to impress the syn- 
dicalist as they impress the anarchist, as wholly 
futile and ineffectual. The syndicalist and the an- 
archist are almost always found in opposition to 
the practical work of organization. 


Imagine for instance the effect upon actual or- 
ganization of some of the cardinal doctrines of 
the syndicalists. They advocate low dues, or no 
dues. They have no use for strike funds, death 
funds, sick funds, or indeed any form of trade 
union insurance. They believe that large treas- 
uries lead to conservatism, while no treasuries 
lead to revolutionary action. They oppose the 
policies of the trade union movement no less bit- 
terly than the form of trade union organization. 
Nor is their criticism limited to the economic 
organizations of the working class. They are 
opposed no less to all forms of parliamentary 
action. As the trade union leaders are bound to 
become conservatives, so the political leaders are 
bound to become reactionaries. The co-opera- 
tives also come in for their share of blame. Their 
sole work, declare the syndicalists, is to make 
the working class a small capitalist class, thus 
helping to perpetuatc the system. And opposed 
to all this creative and constructive work of the 
modern labor movement, they place the single 
battle cry, “The general strike!” 


The workers have pursued certain definite, well 
defined paths of agitation, education, and organi- 
zation. Certain rules or tactics have governed 
the action of the working class and have been 
the means of creating a fairly extensive solidar- 
ity. The end and aim of the movement has played 
its part. Without a goal, no direction is possible, 
but more effectual even than the goal has been 
the patient and continuous labor of countless 
agitators and administrators. Amid quarrels and 
dissensions, in spite of criticism and even violent 
antagonism, in the very face of all those who 
were forever shouting that their work led no- 
where, the leaders of the Socialist, trade union, 
and co-operative movements have doggedly pur- 
sued their great task. It is an historic fact that 
no action of the enemy has ever seriously troubled 
the march of the working class. Whether fought 
or flattered, whether denounced or fondled by the 
enemy, the movement has gone forward step by 
step. The chief obstacles in the paths of the 
labor movement have ever been the quarrels that 
have arisen among the workers themselves. 


The syndicalist of today bears a striking re- 
semblance to what used to be known as the im- 
possibilist and the career of the impossibilist is 
one of the most devious and intricate known to 
history. Whoever invented the title deserves the 
name of genius. The impossibilist is the very 
essence of inconsistency. At one period he is an 
anarchist, at another a fanatical political action- 
ist, at still another he is a fanatical direct action- 
ist. In this country, the early ones fought indus- 
trial action. They urged the workers to abandon 
their unions and to stop useless and ineffective 
strikes. At that time they argued that political 
action alone had revolutionary possibilities. To- 
day the impossibilists fight political action. 
Nothing but strikes will avail anything. In Eng- 
land, where the workers have developed three 
forms of struggle, the trade union, the labor 
party and the co-operative, all three are opposed 
by the impossibilists. They are anti-trade union, 
anti-parliamentary, and anti-co-operative. On 
the other hand, the impossibilists of France are 
anti-parliamentary, but not anti-trade union nor 
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anti-co-operative. In Germany they fight the 
Socialist party with the same venom with which 
in Belgium and England they fight the labor 
parties. In America, they now fight both the 
trade unions and the Socialist party. It matters 
not what form of organization the working class 
adopts, the impossibilist is found fighting that 
organization. It seems to be a part of their 
teniperament to dread “the conservation of in- 
stitutions.” The very fact that any work in the 
labor movement is quiet, persistent and methodi- 
cal seems to arouse their deepest ire. 

It is only for these reasons that their new cry, 
“The general strike,” has already done, as Guesde 
says, much harm. “They substitute,” as Marx 
once said, “revolutionary phrases for revolution- 
ary evolution.” The general strike idea is not 
in itself a menace to organization. The idea is 
only alarming when associated with the tactics of 
vote no more, organize no more, build no more. 

Napoleon once declared that an army moves on 
its belly. For fifty years or more the working 
class has been forming great battalions of labor. 
It has been welding powerful weapons of battle. 
It has been filling its war chests and stocking its 
commissariat. It has been laying the economic 
foundation for the coming struggle, and he who 
threatens the material basis of the movement 
touches the most sensitive spot in the life of 
labor. The workers will at any time argue tol- 
erantly upon the outcome of the battle, upon the 
various phases of life that may exist in the future; 
but he who says “vote no more,” “organize no 
more,” infuriates the more intelligent, thoughtful, 
and constructive in the working-class movement 
The impossibilists may change their views, as the 
idlers of another class change their garments, 
with every change of wind and weather, but the 
actual builders of the modern labor movement 
have learned the lesson that Napoleon taught. 
Anything which menaces organization or threat- 
ens to undermine the material basis of the move- 
ment, menaces the possibility of effective action. 

The syndicalist utters the words, “The general 
strike,” as a finality. But the trade unionist asks, 
“Well, then what?” Even the most insignificant 
strike means the beginning of troubles and of 
problems. Organization may seem of little im- 
portance in times of peace. Leaders, funds, and 
papers may then seem of little consequence. But 
let war break out, with multitudes of men look- 
ing for information, for food, and for guidance 
from their organization, and not getting it. Then 
what? The problem does not end, it begins with 
the general strike. 
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GREATNESS OF LINCOLN. 
By Charles P. Hardeman. 

What is it that consfitutes the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln? Why have we all such a deep 
interest in him? Why have we such a profound 
respect for him? Why is he so dear to us all? 
Why are we in such admiration of him? We are 
all interested in him because his whole career 
was so singular; we have great respect for him, 
because he was a man of spotless integrity; we 
have a deep affection for him, because he was, 
I might say, transcendently kind, sympathetic 
and compassionate; we admire him, because he 
used his marvelous mind for the betterment of 
his people and for the good of his country. 

It is unnecessary for me to sketch, however 
briefly, the career and life of Lincoln. It is 
sufficient to say his career was exceptional, and 
that is what elicits our interest. It is indeed most 
extraordinary for a man born in indigency and 
of most humble parents, trained to hard laborious 
work, given no opportunity to educate himself or 
to improve himself, having nothing around him 
to stimulate his desire for learning, encompassed 
with the hardships of a life that seemed to do 
nothing for him but portend a failure of his high- 
est hopes and aspirations—it is most extraordi- 
nary, I say, for such a man to have gained such 
an eminent and exalted station in life during 
such a critical period. It was a time when a 
man would likely be chosen to lead the nation 
through the raging storm of war who had some 
past record, who had some prestige, who had 
been tried, and found to be of metal, who was 
fitted for such a high post by mental training, 
by experience, and by previous success. It is 
strange that Lincoln, with nothing to recommend 
him but his homeliness and his availability, 
should have been called by our people to the 
highest and most responsible office. 

We generally respect, most highly, a person 
who is manly, upright, and honest. And were 
not these traits exhibited in the character of 
Lincoln? There was some reason for those of 
his generation to speak of him as “honest old 
Abe.” There is nothing in his whole life that 
can be pointed out in derogation of his manliness 
and goodness. He hated to see an injustice in- 
flicted upon anyone, he would not tolerate slavery 
because of the miserable afflictions which the 
negroes suffered at the hands of their owners. 
He had high ideals, and these ideals were so 
much a part of his nature that they insinuated 
themselves in every one of his acts. He did 
nothing without considering the justice of it as 
well as the expedience and prudence of it. 
Every move was prompted by a zeal for his 
nation’s welfare, and by a high regard for right. 
Respect belongs to a man who has an exalted 
idea of what is right, who preaches what is right, 
and who practices what is right. 

Lincoln wen the love of his people. And why? 

Kindness and sympathy and compassion are 
capable of working wonders and of winning the 
heart of even the most hostile and most malig- 
nant. These Abraham Lincoln had, and these he 
clearly showed that he possessed both by his big 
and by his little actions. It was compassion that 
made him interest himself in the slaves’ behalf, 
it was compassion that prompted him to pardon 
so many during the long course of the Civil War, 
it was compassion that animated him in his de- 
sire to take the bleeding South in his arms, and 
to heal the terrible wound it had been 
necessary for him to inflict. Is it not most natu- 
ral for us to love a person who is kind to us, 
who sympathizes with us in all our woes and 
sorrows? Towards all his friends, towards all 
who came to his notice, he exercised an habitual 
kindness. Many anecdotes are told of him, and in 
them all the most visible thing is his compassion, 

We admire men who perform great things. 
Lincoln, therefore, most naturally holds 
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deepest admiration, because he did for our coun- 


.try and for humanity what required rare fore- 


sight, wonderful caution and timely action. It 
took all the ingenuity of his nature to satisfy 
the various hostile parties and to appease them, 
when he took a stand which they did not ap- 
prove, but which his own clear mind saw must be 
taken. His prudent and tactful policies obviated 
any plea which might be urged by European 
powers to aid the South. We cannot help plac- 
ing him among the most sagacious men the 
world has produced. 


ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s triumph in vaude- 
ville at the Orpheum is certainly one of the most 
glorious incidents of her most glorious career. 
At every performance the theatre is packed to 
the doors and her reception is always wildly 
enthusiastic. For next week, which will most 
positively be her last here, the following pro- 
grams will be presented: Sunday and Monday 
matinees and nights, ‘“Phedre,” Acts 1 and 2; 
Tuesday matinee and night, 5th act of “Camille”; 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees and nights, 
“One Christmas Night’; Thursday matinee and 
night, 3d act of “La Tosca”; Friday matinee and 
night, 3d act of “Lucrece Borgia.” Several new 
acts will be introduced. John and Winnie Hen- 
nings, “The Kill Kare Kouple,” will make their 
first appearance here. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mc- 
Greevey will present “The Village Fiddler and 
the Country Maid” which is always popular. 
Ignatius Cardosh will be heard in favorite se- 
lections. Next week will be the last of “And 
They Lived Happy Ever After’; McMahon, Dia- 
mond and Clemence, and Josie Heather. 


—_-——_- 
CAN A POOR MAN BE A LAWYER? 
By Jas. A. Himmel. 

There has been introduced in the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature a bill known as Assembly 
Bill No. 457, and Senate Bill No. 291, which will 
amend section 276 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Members of organized labor should write to 
the Assemblymen and Senators of their districts 
asking them to vote against these bills when they 
come up for passage. These bills change the 
method of admitting men and women to the prac- 
tice of law, so that the applicant would have to 
attend a private law school for two years, or be 
employed in a law office for three years, or have 
a certificate from a high school. 

We all agree that a lawyer should have a good 
education. But it is not necessary for him to pay 
law school teachers, who are generally men with 
no practical experience, and who have made a 
failure of the law themselves. Nor is it neces- 
sary for a person who wants to better himself to 
be employed in a corporation’s law office learning 
how to bribe people and thwart justice. 

Lincoln, Henry Clay, and thousands of other 
lawyers of history, and of our own day, and right 
in our own city, never attended a law school, 
but they made the common people’s fight. Have 
your representatives in the Legislature vote no 
on this amendment. 


TUBERCULOSIS LECTURES. 

The San Francisco Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 1547 Jackson street, 
announces the following course of lectures in the 
association hall at the above address: February 
20th, “Clean Teeth and a Healthy Mouth Factors 


in the Prevention of Tuberculosis,’ Dr. G. S. 
Millberry; March 6th, “Care of Tuberculosis 
Patients,’ Dr. W. P. R. Clark; March 20th, 


“Tuberculosis and the Wage Earner,” James W. 
Mullen; April 3d, “The Problem of Tuberculosis,” 
Dr. R. G. Brodrick; April 17th, “Sanatoria,” 
Rabbi Martin A. Meyer; May 8th, “Tuberculosis 
Among the Indians,” Dr. G. R. Hubbell; May 
22d, “Somie Social Aspects of Tuberculosis,” Miss 
Marie Jorgensen. Admission is free. 


HELP GARMENT WORKERS. 

State Organizer and National Lyceum Lec- 
turer J. E. Snyder will lecture next Sunday after- 
noon, February 16th, at 2:30 o’clock, at the Peo- 
ple’s Center, 1536 Ellis street, east of Fillmore. 

Mr. Snyder has recently traveled throughout 
the country and therefore is in a position to 
speak authoritatively on the present significant 
activities within the Socialist movement. 

Admission to this meeting is free, and the pub- 
lic is cordially invited to attend. 

The San Francisco Central Committee has for- 
warded the snug sum of $158.65, through the 
national office of the party, to the striking gar- 
ment workers in New York. 

Mayor J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley is conduct- 
ing two very successful meetings every Sunday 
at 11 a. m. and at 8 p. m. at the Scottish Rite 
Hall, Sutter and Van Ness, San Francisco. 

Last Sunday, at one of the series of Sunday 
evening meetings, at which he replied to the re- 
cent attacks on Socialism promulgated by Father 
Vaughan, Comrade Wilson kindly permitted the 
local Socialist party to take up a collection for 
the benefit of the striking garment workers in 
New York. He furthermore contributed the pro- 
ceeds of the reserved seat ticket sales, amounting 
to $57, to the same good cause. With the col- 
lection amounting to $101.65, the splendid total 
sum of $158.65 was realized and through the 
Socialist party forwarded to the striking gar- 
ment workers in New York. 

ss 

Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands. But, like the 
sea-faring man on deserts of water, you choose 
them as your guides, and following them reach 
your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 


SHOES 


BRUSKER SHOE CO. 


(Union Store) 


3013-3015 SIXTEENTH STREET; 

Just received a full line of genuine Mould- 
ers’ Fireproof Shoe. 
2.50. 
for comfort, style and wear. 
York” Policemen Shoe, genuine waterproof, 
stylish and durable. Don’t forget the “Mar- 
tha Washington” Shoe for the ladies; there 
is comfort, style and wear in them; we have 
them in ten different styles; for home and 
street wear. 

Call and see us before buying elsewhere. 


W. BRUSKER, Proprietor. 


(Union stamped). Price, 
Also Dr. Yearma Cushion Sole Shoe, 
And the “New 


CELLULOID & METAL BUTTONS 
BADGES, PENNANTS, ETC. 


Union Label Furnished 
Our factory is strictly Union—seventeen or- 
ganizations being represented therein. 
Prices lower than you are now paying. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 
870 Monadnock Bldg. Phone Douglas 1568 
R. C. Mills, Representative. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


veo 
orr. M’ALLISTER JONES 


1049 MARKET ST. 
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HUMAN LIFE MOST VALUABLE ASSET. 
By Richard Caverly. 

For centuries the cheapest thing in the world 
has been human life. 

We are just beginning to realize that it is our 
most valuable asset. Human life is the chief 
basis for credit. 

P. C. Knox, before the Pittsburg Chamber of 
Commerce, recently said: “Good will is property 
capable of being appraised, bought and sold. In 
many cases it is the main ingredient of value. 
It represents all the struggle, industry, tact and 
judgment that makes success. In estimating the 
worth of a business it is not infrequently reck- 
oned more valuable than the building and ma- 
chinery that make up the physical plant.” 

Statistics tell us that the lives of the people 
of a nation are worth from three to five times 
its property. 

If our property is worth $120,000,000,000, the 
value of our lives is then from $360,000,000,000 
to $600,000,000,000. 

Again, this can be illustrated by the fact that 
the material wealth of the country can hardly be 
claimed to produce an income of more than 5 
per cent upon its total amount, or say $6,000,000,- 
000 a year. The gross earnings of the people of 
the United States are, however, though difficult 
to estimate, at least, about $18,500,000,000 a year. 
This amount is equivalent, at 5 per cent, to a 
capital of $300,000,000,000 illustrates the greater 
value of life. 

Other forms of wealth, after all, are but ma- 
terial which human life and brains make valuable. 
It is life that creates and makes valuable business 
firms and corporations. The success of one bank 
compared with another is more a matter of su- 
perior knowledge than a geographical location. 
Indeed the names of a few men are almost 
synonymous with the original success of our great 
enterprises. 

These few men created these successful cor- 
porations of exactly the same material available 
for any one else, by their superior knowledge, 
and by taking advantage of the ignorance, and 
indifference of masses of the people. 

If in a critical stage J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, and a few others 
had died, who could tell whether these corpora- 
tions would have succeeded? 

In many cases, therefore, the most valuable 
asset, even of a corporation or a partnership and 
still more of an individual, is a human life. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the personal 
factor in business can be giyen than that of 
A. T. Stewart, whose success still makes his name 
synonymous with merchant prince. Notwith- 
standing his far-sightedness and ability in select- 
ing Judge Hilton in advance, and training him 
at an expense said to be $25,000 a year to qualify 
him for administrator—an unusually far-sighted 
proceeding—under Judge Hilton the business was 
as conspicuous a failure as under A. T. Stewart 
a success. 

Again the same business, on the same street, 
in the same city, and even building, in the hands 
of John Wanamaker became prosperous. 

Indeed, the history of enterprises the success 
of which have been world-wide under their 
founders yet suffered and even failed under in- 
competent successors, are but too numerous and 
conspicuous. Guskey’s department store, for 
which it is said $1,000,000 was offered about the 
time of Mr. Guskey’s death, went into insolvency 
under his successors. The credit of many pro- 
fessional or salaried men is largely based and 
often entirely upon the continuance of their in- 
come, dependent upon their lives. Only by life 
insurance can this expected income be secure 
against their sudden death. 

In many cases real estate or other property in 
which an individual has a life interest, only to 
revert elsewhere at death, can be safely made the 
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basis of credit, if death is provided against by 
life insurance. 

Some years ago the First National Bank of 
Topeka became involved through the failure of 
Charles J. Devlin, for years accredited one of 
the wealthiest men in Kansas. The bank of 
which he was the principal stockholder, holding 
over $1,000,000 of his paper, failed, causing a run 
upon several Topeka banks and the failure of one 
Kansas City bank. The bank held life insurance 
policies on Mr. Devlin’s life which the receiver 
was about to cash for $68,000 when Devlin’s over- 
work and failure were followed by his death. The 
immediate receipt of $667,000 largely helped this 
bank, certainly affording great relief to the entire 
community. 

A banker once told me that he was guided 
in banking by the advice of a lender, who would 
never lend money on a home unless the owner’s 
life was insured, because he remarked: “I do not 
like to evict widows; it is neither popular nor 
profitable.” For the same reason this banker 
said it was neither profitable nor popular for any 
bank to close out the business of a dead cus- 
tomer, and that if maintaining life insurance 
would avert this, it was certainly good business 
for the bank, the customer and the community. 

Among conspicuous illustrations of insurance 
for the purpose of protecting credits is the insur- 
ance, said to be $3,500,000 carried by John Wana- 
maker, and the $4,000,000 carried by his son, 
Rodman Wanamaker; and the $1,000,000 carried 
by Harry G. Selfridge in establishing his Ameri- 
can department store in London; the $500,000 
on the late Charles Netcher, the department store 
manager of Chicago, who died while enlarging 
his store, the prompt payment of which, after 
but one premium was paid largely assisted his 
wife in continuing the business and suggested 
her carrying $1,200,000 insurance herself. 

J. Laurence Tool says: “It is no secret that 
Sarah Bernhardt is not actually poor, is at least 
far from rich. Her children and her grandchil- 
dren are wealthy. Her earnings have been 
lavished upon them. They will be richer on her 
death. Her life insurance policy represents a 
fortune.” 

Many people never regard life insurance in 
any other way than as a protection to the home, 
which of course was its original purpose, but it 
has reached out into other fields of usefulness. 

Quite properly, men insure their buildings and 
machinery against fire. But are these things 
more valuable than the brains that create them? 
Is it not logical for a corporation to protect it- 
self against the loss by death of its valuable 
men? Or for partners to protect each other 
against such a loss. 

Business insurance is a guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of a business, both to the parties at in- 
terest and to the business world, it capitalizes 
the brains of the business, and strengthens credit, 
it is an equalizer; it takes up jar caused by the 
death of the man of brains in the business. 


Therefore, human life is the most valuable 
asset. 


ee 
A LARGE ORDER. 

Owing to the long-continued strike on the 
Harriman lines, with the consequent employment 
of inexperienced workmen, it has made it neces- 
sary for the management to order 276 locomo- 


tives at an expenditure of approximately $4,000,- 
000. 


A collection of books is the true university of 
today.—Carlyle. 


Friday, February 14, 1913. 


Made only by the 
UNION FRENCH 


Demand 
Union Made 
French Bread p 2a 


Telephone West 1340. 


3 S590 x 
LIANE: 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 
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b TRADES ey) COUNCIL s 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


SN-'WO0D 5(0- 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place toTrade 


DEMAND 
THE BRAND 


——__ 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
icine tn all Commnts NOTARY PUBLIC 
Pens 2 Member of Local No. 59, 1. U.S. E. 
PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 


Residence Phone Sunset 1605 
SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 
——SSSSSSSSSS=az=—_ 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


DISTRIBUTORS 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 


The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


L. FELDMANN & CoO. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 


LEVISON & CO. 


325 MARKET STREET 
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LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON. 
(Humane Press Bureau.) 


February 12th and 22d are often observed to- 


gether. Shall they be days for the old lessons of 
militarism, or for the new ones of peace? 

Lincoln called war “a deserved punishment.” 

Washington called war “the plague of man- 
kind.” 

The histories used in schools have more to 
say of Washington as general of the army, and 
of Lincoln as commander-in-chief than of either 
or both these men as leading statesmen. A 
teacher or editor who desires quotations from 
these two heroes to be used to condemn war and 
praise peace will find very little material in the 
biographies and histories of an ordinary public 
library. Washington and Lincoln did condemn 
war and praise peace in definite terms and with 
great emphasis, but these declarations are usually 
omitted from the stories of their lives. 

Children sing “The Army and Navy Forever,” 
and “Bombs Bursting in Air.” “Marching Through 
Georgia” sounds like a holiday picnic, instead of 
a dirge. “War is hell” said the general who led 
the march. The army killed and burned and 
destroyed, and left desolation, miles and miles 
wide and long. 

There are very few peace songs. 

Portraits of war heroes are displayed on the 
schoolroom walls. A teacher or librarian who 
wishes to substitute portraits of inventors, 
philosophers, leaders and heroes of peace, will 
have difficulty in finding any of these. Pictures 
of soldiers in uniform, generals with drawn 
swords, battlefields, and battleships are every- 
where to be found. 

Even military drill is permitted in public 
schools. The State University of California is 
compelled to have a military drill or forfeit the 
State appropriation of money for general educa- 
tion. The State law provides for military drill 
in high schools, money to carry it on, guns with 
which to practice. 

Are such laws made by parents and educators? 
No. The men who make these laws are the 
manufacturers of uniforms, guns, powder, and 
bullets. They maintain lobbies at state and na- 
tional capitals, and secure laws that will sell 
their goods and make their fortunes. 

The flag has been a symbol of war and organ- 
ized murder, associated with marching soldiers 
and battlefields. Promoters of peace have re- 
cently made peace flags as new symbols of a new 
age. By sewing a wide white border around the 
national flag it becomes a peace flag. Thus each 
nation makes its own peace flag. 

But even better is the new international peace 
flag. Fifty or more tiny flags are sewed upon 
broad streamers of white, the color of the old 
flag of truce. On the third white streamer are 
the words, “Peace to all nations.” : 

“My country is the world, my countrymen are 
all mankind.” 

———_—@a@______—__ 
LABOR FACTS AND FIGURES. 

A veritable arsenal of facts and figures is The 
National Socialist Handbook No. 2, just off the 
press. This pamphlet is “chuck full” of valuable 
information and statistics for the student of 
Socialism and the labor movement. The hand- 
book was compiled by W. J. Ghent, the well- 
known statistician of Washington. 

It is expected that Handbook No. 2 will re- 
ceive the same large sale which Handbook No. 1 
received. The latest handbook has many ad- 
vantages over the former. It contains more 
labor statistics based on the 1910 census than can 
be found in in any similar work now on the 
market. In it will also be found many interesting 
tables on railroads and farming. 

National Socialist Handbook No, 2 is published 
by The National Socialist, 423 G. street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and sells for 10 cents a copy. 
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LOOKING FOR WORK. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

Looking for work is a queer thing to do when 
work is all around. There are acres of idle land 
everywhere calling for labor that they may yield 
their increase, and tools are here in abundance. 
“Why don’t the unemployed take them and cut 
down the forests that the Creator has placed 
here for the satisfaction of mankind, and build 
homes there to enjoy the blessings of life and be 
happy?” 

You are hungry? Well, the land from which 
all food is produced is here and here also are 
the forces of nature that the genius of man has 
controlled to quicken into life the wonderful 
machines built by the man in overalls that enable 
you to produce in such abundance. They are 
your heritage from the culture of the ages, and 
the machines that you workers built belong to 
you, the builders. You need boots and shoes? 
Countless cattle roam the prairies; they are for 
the use of man; take them and put their hides on 
the vessels you have built, convey them to the 
cities where men do most congregate and build 
there factories to fashion them into the things that 
you desire. Use the land that the Creator has 
placed here for all the children of men and build 
houses and railroads that you may exchange with 
your brothers the thing that each produces and 
the other needs for the advantage of all; but don’t 
weary yourselves looking for work when all the 
resources and all the things you need to work 
them are before and around you in abundance. 

Nature is plethoric. She runs riot in abund- 
ance, and wastes in disuse more than enough 
to feed the world. “Scarcity of work.” There 
is no scarcity in nature and man is ever un- 
satisfied and always willing to labor to satisfy 
his desire. And there is no scarcity of tools. 
Machines are rusting and factories are stopped 
while men are unemployed and hungry. So it 
is not the fault of labor and it is not the fault of 
tools. The fault is that men and women have 
not got access to the tools and land by which 
they earn their living. They cannot now-a-days 
use their own tools and dispose of the finished 
product direct to the customer. That is a back 
number. Those days are gone forever and a 
better, because more efficient method, is ors. 
We produce socially the things we need, so we 
must go socially and take them that we may use 
them again together and exchange fairly the pro- 
ducts of labor so that unemployment and pover- 
ty shall cease and abundance and happiness shall 
reign in place of misery and hunger; and the 
children run on the green earth which is their 
birthright, and shall have opportunity to grow 
more beautiful, more pure and strong, and man- 
kind shall dwell together in justice and peace and 
in the prosperity and happiness of all. 


OPINION ON PARCELS POST. 

“Tn five years there will not be an express com- 
pany in the United States,” predicted Congress- 
man David J. Lewis of Maryland, one of the labor 
group, in a lecture before a local association. 
“The parcels post will drive the express com- 
panies out of business and it will be a good thing 
for the country, for the rates now charged by 
the express companies are exorbitant. At present 
the parcels post cannot take any package or article 
that weighs more than eleven pounds, but in the 
future it will be possible to send articles through 
the mail that weigh 100 pounds.” Congressman 
Lewis, who is an authority on transportation, 
said that the parcels post rates were 100 per cent 
higher than the cost of handling the merchandise 
that went through this channel, and that the ex- 
press rates were 200 per cent higher than the 
cost of handling. He further stated that the 
ratio between the freight charges and express 
charges in this country is about 16 to 1, but in 
nine different countries of Europe the ratio is 
about 5 to 1. 
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Remarkably Successful because of 
the Bona Fide Reductions of 
15 to 20% 


Your i 
Guarantee i 
OUR GREAT SALE 
pn eee eee be ea ee eet 
ENDS IN ANOTHER WEEK 

You must hurry if you want to save $5 to 
$10 on your Suit or Overcoat. 

Many of these Suitings can be worn the 
whole year. 

Place your order at once, though you may 
not need the suit until next month. 


Best Linings and Best Union Workman- 
ship, just as if you paid full price. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS OF NEW SPRING 


Your Guarantee of Workmanship 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 MARKET ST., running through to Geary Street 


1915 is to 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 


72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


The Best Way 
to help make San Francisco a million by 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 
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As we meet and pass each day, 
The many travelers on the way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each helping on each other’s best,” 
And blessing each as each is blessed. 
—Samuel Coleridge. 


Since 1860 the United States has accumulated 
35,000 millionaires and 3,000,000 tramps. If this 
rate of development is kept up, we will soon be 
all millionaires or tramps. In that event, who 
will have the better of the bargain? 

a 

In order that your own union and 

prosper and improve, it is necessary that you in- 


others may 


sist upon the union label on the articles you pur- 
There is no better way of strengthening 
It is up to you. 

; ——— 

The cry: “It will hurt the Exposition,” has 
become very common in this city of late. Every 
person or corporation desiring to rob the city and 
its citizens makes use of this bugaboo. They tell 
us we must give them what they want, or we w.ll 
interfere with the success of the Exposition. The 
people, however, are awake and are not to be 
fooled by such nonsense. The game won’t work 
any longer. 


chase. 
the labor movement. 


ee eee 

“The American Employer,” published in Cleve- 
land, O., is very much wrought up because a min- 
ister of that city who was building a church, the 
contract for which had been let to an open shop 
firm, immediately upon heing notified of the un- 
fairness of the firm, stopped proceedings and 
unionized the job. The Cleveland publication of 
greed thinks it was sacriligious for labor to ask 
that a church be built by contractors who believe 
in a square deal for their employees. The Cleve- 
land open shoppers, perhaps, will now try to get 
the scalp of this minister after the fashion of one 
John Kirby in the Stelzle case. 

fe ee 

Those interested in the cement business brought 
doctors before the committee of the Legislature 
which is dealing with the bill introduced to pro- 
tect workmen from cement dust, who said the 
breathing of the dust was healthful rather than 
injurious. When a person breathes in this dust 
the moisture transforms it to stone, but stone is 
easily digested by the human stomach. All those 
who desire to remain healthy should breathe 
cement dust rather than fresh air, and eat gravel 
rather than bread. No wonder the cost of living 
is high when men eat bread and meat rather than 


the healthy dust from cement. The doctors 


should have notified the public as to the whole- 
someness of cement dust much earlier. 
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Labor Clarion’s New Year 


With this issue the “Labor Clarion” begins its twelfth year. 
has been a successful one from every standpoint. 


The year just closed 


The policy of the “Labor Clarion,”as announced in its first issue, has been, through the 
eleven years of its existence, vigorously adhered to, and has met with very general ap- 
proval. An occasional little insect has buzzed disapproval because the narrow limitations 
of infinitesimal brains has disqualified them from playing the part of men. Such creatures 


are so scarce, however, as to be undeserving of consideration. 


The paper has always stood for truth, decency and progress, as against falsehood, 
filth and decadence. It has always been fair, reasonable and just in its discussions. It 
has endeavored to improve conditions for the men and women who labor by pointing out 
the wrongs that abound and by suggesting, when possible, sane and sensible remedies. It 
has constantly urged better organization of the toilers, because better organization means 
better living and better times for all, both organized and unorganized. It has promoted 
at all times those things which tend to improve the lot of the wage worker, and in this 
way has added to the stability and worth of the citizenship upon whose shoulders rests 
the future of State and nation. It has urged the broadening of our system of education 
so that every child may be trained in efficiency, health and character, and imbued with 
that wisdom which is knowledge and the capacity to use it. It has aimed in these and 
other ways to make it more possible for the hosts of toil to enjoy life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and its efforts in this direction within the bounds of its chosen field 
have met with the hearty commendation of those whose deeds make their opinions 
worthy of consideration by thoughtful men and women. 


When glib-tongued theorists have beckoned labor to swing toward their ranks, this 
paper has always pointed to the banner of the American Federation of Labor, the trend 
of which has always been toward higher and better things, and urged those inclined to 
hesitate or falter, to stand firmly by the policies which have made this the greatest labor 
movement in all the world’s history. 


The luke-warm and the weak in the movement have been reminded constantly that 
though there have been dark days and trials that hindered progress and seemed unsur- 
mountable, the steady, powerful, forward-pressing machinery of the American labor move- 
ment, in the end, must triumph, if all will pitch in and work to that end, for God helps 
those who help themselves, and the Utopian dreamer seldom helps himself or anybody 
else. : 


The paper has persistently contended against the wrongs from which the toiler suffers 
and just as persistently insisted upon the acquirement of the rights to w 


hich they are en- 
titled. 


ae Ske. Stee c “x. 6t oy : $or3 = . . 
The first issue of the Labor Clarion,” in announcing that its policy would be the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor, said: 


‘The Labor Clarion will always sound its notes clear and true in defense of the 
principles thus tried and proven; will always sound clear and true when labor’s hosts rally 
against greed and ignorance, for justice, freedom and progress.” 


Such has been the policy of the paper in the past, and such is to be its policy in the 


Se. ae ae ae in Aen : sania! 
future. Time has demonstrated the wisdom which dictated the lines along which it has 
been directed, and there is now no call for change. 


Though gratified with the success of the past, and entering upon the twelfth year 
with increased confidence in the future, the “Labor Clarion” urges upon the trade union- 
ists of San Francisco a more determined bending to the task of organizing than has been 
put forth in the past, because conditions are so shaping themselves as to require in- 
creased attention. New problems are to be confronted in the next few years, and when 


they are met it behooves the labor movement to be prepared to properly deal with them 


It is the hope of unfair and greedy employers, when the Panama Canal is opened, 
that labor will be unprepared to assimilate the great influx of immigrants from Southern 


Europe. 


It is this problem that organized labor must face, and it is in this work that labor 
will not fail. 


W e hope many times before the close of the year that begins with this issue, this 
paper will chronicle moves of the various unions to meet the needs soon to arrive. 


Friday, February 14, 1913. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


William Jennings Bryan, in an editorial in “The 
Commoner,” has this to say: ‘The Rockefeller 
case, coming immediately after the conviction of 
the labor leaders, puts the strength of our gov- 
ernment to the test. It has shown that it can 
punish wage earners when convicted of lawless- 
ness—can it compel a great financier to respect 
the law? The importance of Rockefeller’s testi- 
mony becomes an immaterial question—the issue 
now is whether a man can become rich enough 
to defy Congress.” 


Here is a story taken from the “Union Leader,” 
organ of the Chicago street car men: “A short 
time ago one of our international officers was 
associated with a local committee in a conference 
with traction officials down the State. The con- 
troversy was somewhat serious and one of the 
company officials dwelt strongly on the generous 
treatment of the employees by the company. He 
cited the case of a deceased employee who had 
been in the service many years, and when no 
longer able to work had been tendered a pension 
by the company. ‘Yes,’ answered the interna- 
tional officer, ‘we have investigated that case and 
find that your company first sent a doctor to the 
old fellow’s home, and learning that he could live 
but a short time you immediately put him on a 
pension of $5 a week for two weeks, when the 
old fellow died, and you have been making capital 
of it ever since. Our association buried him and 
paid his beneficiary $800 and we haven’t said a 
word about it.’” And that was the fact. When 
the company found out the old employee’s con- 
dition they instituted a pension, at an expense of 
$10, and tried to hold that up as a master stroke 
of philanthropy in looking after the welfare of 
their old men. 


John A. Fitch says: “Sunday laws in the 
United States were put on the statute books 
through the efforts of churchmen. They are no 
mere restday laws, these restrictions that have 
come down in America from colonial days. They 
are designed just to protect the Sabbath from 
desecration. But where our fathers needed a law 
to protect a religious institution we need a law 
to protect men, and in a complex age we are 
vainly trying to accomplish the latter through 
the medium of the old Sunday laws. The Sunday 
laws have failed to meet the test in a commercial 
age. And I am wondering how long the church 
is going to remain quiescent. Long ago it struck 
with vigor for legislation that would protect the 
Sabbath and got it, and then because the time 
changed the legislation failed. But, after all, 
‘the Sabbath was made for man.’ Man is the 
more important. Will not the church strike with 
vigor today for legislation that will protect man? 
A law requiring one day of rest in seven, re- 
gardless of which day it is, for all workmen— 
absolutely demanding that one rest with no loop- 
holes of ‘necessity and charity-—would result in 
two things. The industries necessarily continu- 
ous would add one-seventh to their working force 
and let one seventh of their force by rotation rest 
each day in the week. But it would cost more 
to employ a larger working force, and the indus- 
tries not necessarily continuous would close down 
on Sundays. Thus the Sabbath would be better 
protected than it is now; thus men would be pro- 
tected from the necessity of working seven days 
a week in order to hold their jobs. A man who 
has one day of rest a week, whether of his own 
choice or by compulsion, is a better worker, a 
better citizen and a better man than one who 
works every day, even if his rest day is not Sun- 
day.” 
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Wit at Random 


“I thought I told you not to eat any porter- 
house steak without my permission.” 

“So you did, doc; so you did.” 

“Then why are you disobeying my order?” 

“This won’t delay the paying of your bill, doc; 
this steak is being paid for by my friend here.”— 
Houston ‘Post.” = 


A steady queue had formed up at the money- 
order counter of the local post office, and its 
members were strongly agitated by different 
stages of acute irritation. 

And all because a dear old lady had forgotten 
the address of her sailor son in foreign parts. 

“It’s in China,” she faltered. 

The man behind the counter scratched his head. 

“China’s a bit vague,” he said, and so audibly 
thought the queue. 

“Well, sir,” said the dear old soul. “I know 
it’s a name something like the noise a motor car 
makes—” 


“Honk—honk!” came in a quickly-suppressed 
shrill from the sandy-haired telegraph boy who 
had been watching the proceedings with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

“That’s it—that’s it, sir!” cried the delighted 
old lady. And the clerk filled in Hong-Kong in 
the address. 


With Appomattox only a few days off, the 
Union and Confederate forces were daily draw- 
ing closer together, and cavalry squads of either 
side now and then picked up a few stragglers of 
the enemy. A group of Confederate troopers one 
afternoon captured a Yankee infantryman who 
wore a spick-and-span new uniform, with bright 
new buttons, all in their proper places, and car- 
ried a new, clean, shiny musket. After the cus- 
tom of war in such cases, they started for camp 
with their prisoner and began to guy him gently 
by way of passing the time. To their great sur- 
prise he could hardly understand them or they 
him. 

“Where'd you come from, Yank?” they asked. 

“Vom Prwoossia,” he answered, stolidly. 

“How long have you been in this country?” 

“Zwie monat—maype drei monat.” 

“And you came down here to fight us?” 


“Yah—for boundy,” said the prisoner indiffer- 
ently. 


The Confederates decided to scare the Prussian | 
and have a lot of fun. 

“Look here,” said the leader, “a Yankee soldier 
is all right, but a Dutch Yankee—bah! Say, do | 
you know what we'll do with you, you d d 
Dutch Yankee? We'll stand you up over a coffin 
at sunrise tomorrow and fill you full of lead!” 

“Vell,” said the German, with a placid shrug: | 
“Vell, voteffer is der rwule!”—“Harper’s Weekly.” 


“T will,” she exclaimed—*I will not live with 
you another day!” 

“You'll leave me, will you?” he calmly asked. 

“Yes, I will.” 

“When?” 

“Now—this minute!” 

“I wouldn't, if I were you.” 

“But I will, and I defy you to stop me!” 

“Oh, I shant try to stop you,” he quietly re- 
plied. “I will simply Teport to the police that 
my wife has mysteriously disappeared. They'll | 
want your description, and I will give it. You 
wear No. 8 shoes; you have an extra large mouth; 
your nose turns up at the end; eyes rather on 
the glint; voice like a——” 

“Wretch, you wouldn’t dare do that!” she 
screamed. ‘ 

ee NEM 

They glared at each other for a moment in 
silence. 


Then it was plain who was the victor.— | 
| 


Exchange. 


Miscellaneous 


A DREAM. 
By Charles Clair Taylor. 
Last night I dreamed a vivid dream, 
Of myself grown old and gray; 
I sat in the gloom of an attic room, 
In a city far away. 


Below me on the thoroughfare 
The busy throng passed by; 

I watched them pass and thought, alas, 
Not one cared for such as I. 


Familiar faces, too, I saw, 
They once. had been my friends, 

But had gone their way, when I ceased to pay, 
Tis the curse that poverty sends. 


“Look,” said a voice from the darkness, 
“What your reckless life has brought, 

Your friends who talked fair, your castles of air, 
Your wealth has availed you naught. 


“Too late you realize your error,” 
Said the solemn voice from the gloom, 
“°Tis no use to weep, as you’ve sown you shall 
reap, 
You shall die in your attic room.” 


Then suddenly I awakened, 
I had dozed in my big arm-chair; 
I looked around and only found 
Faces smiling and fair. 


Surrounded by men and women, 
Friends of the life I knew, 

How absurd it seemed, the things I had dreamed 
Could such a dream come true? 


Yet my dream has set me thinking— 
Would these friends remain the same, 
If wealth should depart, would a change of heart 
Take place in friendship’s game? 
————— 
FACES. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

The most marvelous piece of work is the 
human Face. Strange that out of all the bil- 
lions of Faces made since Time got to going, 
no two Faces were ever exactly alike. Strange, 
too, that no one Face long remains the same. 

The Face is the Key to Character. As surely 
and positively as does the hand guided by the 
orders of the Brain clear wide wastes, build 
great cities, and cut into life-like figures from 
bare rocks, the story of men’s achievements, 
so does the Brain and Thought of a man carve 
and fashion daily the secret workings of a 
man’s Ideals and Purposes into the Lines and 
Planes of his own Face. 

There is one thing a man cannot hide from— 
his own Face! Where the Man goes, the Face 
must go. How tremendous the responsibility, 
then, of making your Face a good Companion, 
a Faithful Servant, an active Force, an inter- 
esting Study—a Face worth remembering. 

A Face never lies. It may be a Comic Pic- 
ture, a Comedy of Errors, a Shakesperian 
Tragedy, a chiseled piece of Power, or a 
wrecked God—but it is no lie. If you would 
know a man, study the history of his Face. 

No one could get a hearing from a library 
of malicious tales about Lincoln. His wonder- 
ful Face would contradict it all. To learn 
what manner of person a man is, study his 
Face. It is all there. Pope said that the proper 
study of mankind was man. But he meant his 
Face. Be not so foolish as to try to “hop 
bail” on your own Face. You can't. Better 
start associating more with it. It is your larg- 


est asset, for no man can take it from you. 
Realize now, then, that the most important 
Job for you each day is to— 

Make Something of your Face. 
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American Federation of Labor Lette 


December Immigration. 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, has just 
issued its December Immigration Bulletin. For 
the first time in many months the immigration 
from Southern Italy is not in the lead, it occupy- 
ing second place during the month under con- 
sideration. The immigrants from Southern Italy 
who landed in America in November totaled 16,- 
713, while for December the immigration from 
Southern Italy was only 9465. The largest num- 
ber of any one nationality arriving during De- 
cember was Polish, 10,890, with the Southern 
Italians second, as noted above. Hebrews came 
next with 8379; Germans, 6026; Magyars, 4730; 
Russians, 3907; English, 3478; Northern Italians, 
2626; Slovaks, 2596; Roumanians, 2223. The 
total immigration for December was 76,315. Of 
the total number of immigrants 17,531 were farm 
laborers, 12,915 unskilled laborers, 10,911 miners, 
8660 servants, 4139 mechanics, not specified as 
to trades; 2081 carpenters and joiners, 1850 clerks 
and accountants, 1838 tailors. Those of no occu- 
pation, including women and children, numbered 
22,244. In the distribution of these aliens New 
York received 19,596; Pennsylvania, 12,440; Il- 
linois, 6398; Massachusetts, 5570; Ohio, 5348; New 
Jersey, 4176; Michigan, 3352; California, 2591; 
Connecticut, 2063, while the balance were dis- 
tributed throughout the various States in the 
Union. There were debarred during the month 
under consideration 1225, 544 of this number be- 
ing likely to become public charges, 156 being 
Southern Italians. During the month 45,048 emi- 
grant aliens departed. From July to December, 
1912, there were admitted to this country 545,443 
immigrant aliens, and during the same period 
187,771 emigrant aliens departed. 


Garment Workers. 

In New York the situation in the United Gar- 
ment Workers’ strike remains in about the same 
position as a week ago. Efforts are being con- 
tinued to bring about a settlement that will be 
advantageous to the garment workers. Negotia- 
tions are in progress, but the point has not been 
reached where the differences can be reconciled. 
So far as the strikers are concerned there is no 
diminution of enthusiasm, and they are deter- 
mined to continue the contest until a settlement 
can be had that means material betterments for 
the workers in the trade. _In extensive strikes 
in this industry considerable time is usually re- 
quired to reach a point where the manufacturers 
are willing to recognize the meritorious demands 
of the employees, but the history of former 
strikes in the garment trade shows that the peo- 
ple involved in the present controversy are fully 
equal to any endurance contest which the manu- 
facturers may impose. In Boston a strike has 
been inaugurated for higher wages, and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is also involved, many thousands of 
garment workers having struck to prevent the 
New York manufacturers from obtaining assist- 
ance from outside sources. Aside from the usual 
inconveniences coming in the wake of a general 
contest, the United Garment Workers are meet- 
ing the issue in a splendid manner and making 
one of the most gallant fights ever made by the 
organization. 


Will Attend Convention. 

President Gompers will attend the coming con- 
vention of the Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, which will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., com- 
mencing February 24th. This convention was 
scheduled to be held last September, but owing 
to the complications which arose relative to the 
officers of the international organization being 
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involved in court proceedings it was postponed. 
It is anticipated that practically all locals of 
bridgemen will be represented at the convention. 


“Smoker” Bill Passes. 

From time immemorial it has been customary 
in the cigar-making industry for cigar makers to 
make cigars for their own consumption and 
without the application of the internal revenue 
tax. This custom, however, by an interpretation 
of the law some months ago, was overturned 
when the law was interpreted that these 
“smokers,” as they are called, should be taxed. 
The overturning of this custom, long established, 
was not taken kindly to by the cigar makers and 
an amendment to the internal revenue laws was 
introduced in the House and passed and then 
went to the Senate. On February 3, without 
change, the Senate passed the amendment, and 
it now goes to the President for his signature, 
which will undoubtedly be attached. The amend- 
ment provides “that each employee of a manu- 
facturer of cigars shall be permitted to use for 
personal consumption and for experimental pur- 
poses, not to exceed 21 cigars per week, without 
the manufacturer of cigars being required to 
pack the same in boxes or to stamp or pay any 
internal revenue tax thereon, such exemption to 
be allowed under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 


Aid for Postal Men. 

Compensation for letter carriers and clerks in 
post offices during disability resulting from in- 
juries in the service, are provided for in an amend- 
ment to the post office appropriation bill pre- 
sented by Senator Martine of New Jersey. The 
provision stipulates that letter carriers, in either 
the city or rural delivery service, and clerks in 
post offices of the first and second class, who 
are injured while performing their duties are to 
be allowed leaves of absence during their dis- 
ability and paid one-half of their regular salaries 
during their absence, providing the absence does 
not last longer than one year. In case a carrier 
or clerk is killed while at work, or dies from 
injuries within a year, it is also specified that 
their heirs shall be paid $2000. 


Allis-Chalmers Sold Out. 
The Milwaukee and West Allis properties of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company have been sold by 
a special master commissioner to New York par- 
ties, representing the reorganization committee 
as well as the buyers’ committee. This firm com- 
menced the operation of a plant for the manu- 
facture of mining and other machinery, but de- 
veloped such hostility to the labor unions that 
it devoted the larger portion of its efforts in an 
attempt to destroy them. In this often-tried ex- 
periment the company, as is usual, failed, but 
accomplished its own ruin. The sale of the prop- 
erty is the last act of an industrial drama in which 
the rights of union labor were set at naught, hos- 
tility to fair play reaching such lengths as to 
destroy the business enterprise itself, 


Appeal Case Set. 

The contempt case involving President Gom- 
pers, Vice-President Mitchell and Secretary Mor- 
rison, which was appealed from Justice Wright's 
court to the District Court of Appeals, will come 
up for hearing on February 235th. On that day 
the attorneys for the American Federation of 
Labor will argue the case. 


Pattern Makers’ Convention. 
The proposition recently submitted to the mem- 
bership of the Pattern Makers’ League, with 
reference to the holding of a convention, resulted 


in favor thereof. The convention will be held in 
Detroit in July. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


IKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


All Watch Repairing Warranted 
for 2 Years 


James #. Sorensen 


Sres ond Jreas 
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WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1 .00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


Eagleson Co. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION LABEL SHIRTS 


1118 Market Street, San Francisco 
112 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
717 K Street, Sacramento 


PATRONIZE UNION LABEL HOME INDUSTRY 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. : 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, February 11, 1913, 
President J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Admitted to membership, H. P. Marple, piano, 
by examination. 

Transfer cards deposited, Jeff Mayall, Local 
No, 105; Helen Willson, Local No. 76; , Frank 
McCarthy, Local No, 310, 

Reinstated, C. E. Mullen. 

Full members from transfers, M. 
Becker. 

The following were elected to serve as officers 
of the Alameda Branch for 1913: President, G. 
E. Williams; vice-president, A. D. V. Pacheco; 
secretary, J. H. Cray; sergeant-at-arms, E. B. 
Jordan; executive board, F. N, Barney, J. P. 
McNamara. 


Adler, J. 


W. C. Angermunde, a native of Germany, 44 
years of age, died in Los Angeles, January 30th, 
of tuberculosis. He was a member in good 
standing of this local and also Local No. 47 of 
Los Angeles, and was buried under the auspices 
of that organization in Los Angeles. He was 
well and favorably known among the musicians 
and leaves a great many friends in this local. 

Members may pay dues in advance and save 
any chance of becoming delinquent. Eight dol- 
lars will give you a paid-up card for 1913. See 
A. S. Morey, financial secretary. 

The following traveling members are reported 
playing at the Cort Theatre: Max Winne, Local 
No. 4; S. Wolfstahl, Local No. 310; D. Alfonso, 
Local No. 310; H. D. Parker, Local No. 161; H. 
Semmler, Local No. 310. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of John Smith, died February 
11th and was buried Thursday morning. Mem- 
bers of this local supplied a band for the funeral. 
Mrs. Smith had been in poor health for a number 
of years and her death did not come as a sur- 
prise. The many friends in the organization ex- 
tend their most sincere sympathies to their 
brother member in his hour of bereavement. 

Everything is in readiness for our ball at the 
Auditorium, Saturday evening, February 22nd. 
The committee reports a large advance sale of 
tickets. The ladies auxiliary committee has been 
very active and promises some new and novel 


features. 
Se eee 
MUSICIANS’ BALL. 

Actuated by the success of the Ppicvic, Musi- 
cians’ Union No. 6 has determined to give a ball 
at the Auditorium, the largest and most spacious 
dancing hall in the city, on the evening of Febru- 
ary 22, 1913. A band of fifty pieces will furnish 
the-music. This, in itself, is a forerunner as to 
what may be expected of the magnitude of the 
preparations that are being made to insure of this 
being the finest and grandest of its nature ever 
held in the city. Of the decorations, it need only 
be said that the Auditorium is to be converted 
into a veritable garden of potted plants, inter- 
mingled with rare green and color scheme that 
will be pleasing to the eye. The committee has 
been strenuously and incessantly at work devising 
the novel effects to be introduced upon this 


occasion. 
a a ens 
I hold that the two crowning and most accursed 
sins of the society of this present day are the 
carelessness with which it regards the betrayal 
of women and the brutality with which it suffers 
the neglect of children—John Ruskin. 


What are lands and seas and skies to civilized 
man, without society, without knowledge, with- 
out morals, without religious culture; and how 
can these be enjoyed, in all their extent and all 
their excellence, but under the protection of wise 
institutions and a free government.—Webster. 
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MUST SETTLE UPON BUSINESS BASIS. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


Like most other reform movements, organized 
labor seeks to abolish poverty. But it does not 
spend its time dreaming about a millennium in 
which all wrongs shall be righted and all ills 
cured. Its leaders are opportunists. They are 
alert to the measure which promises immediate 
though only partial relief. They are convinced 
that the workingman is not receiving his just 
share of the common product. They are not 
prepared to state just what that share shall be, 
but they insist that we have not yet reached the 
point in our industrial life when the workingman 
should be satisfied with his wages. It is not fair 
to ask labor to specify any given amount with 
which it promises to be satisfied for all time. 
Money has a changing value in different sections 
of the country and at different periods of time. 
Also the development of our industrial life may 
be such as to completely alter the relative value 
of the services of both employer and employee. 
The introduction of labor-saving machinery, for 
example, may revolutionize our chief industries. 


The workingman feels that he is entitled to a 
fair share in the product of all improvements. 
He is not ready to commit himself to any con- 
tract which will prevent his securing future, and 
what will then be conceded, perfectly legitimate 
advances in his wages. The labor union makes 
contracts for only a limited period. Employers 
themselves prefer this arrangement, for they 
cannot tell what may develop from their viewpoint 
in the course of time. In any case, the increase 
in wages and the shortening of hours of labor— 
the two principal points of contention between 
capital and labor—must be worked out upon an 
evolutionary basis, such changes being made from 
time to time as conditions warrant. 


It is not reasonable to suppose that either 
capital or labor will ever permanently secure a 
position of superiority one above the other. They 
are both too strong for such a situation to long 
continue. The probabilities are that after they 
have both come to respect each other because 
they have learned to appreciate one another’s 
power, they will get together in a business-like 
manner and make collective bargains for the par- 
ticular groups of persons which they represent. 
It is for such a program that organized labor 
has been long contending. It cannot be con- 
ceived that modern industry will be carried on 
successfully if employers assume that they have 
the right to offer whatever wages they please, 
and dictate all the conditions under which men 
shall work. 


Workingmen must be given a chance to bar- 
gain with the employer as to these matters. It 
is manifestly impossible in the present stage of 
industrial development for each individual work- 
ingman to make his own bargain. The workers 
must deal collectively with the corporation. As 
conditions of trade and methods of work have 
been so thoroughly standardized, it will be to 
the advantage of the employer as well as the 
men if the representative of all the men can bar- 
gain with the representative of all the employers. 
This will place the employers upon an equal 
footing insofar as the payment of wages and the 
number of hours worked are concerned. It, then, 
resolves itself into a question of personal effici- 
ency. The trades union is eager to have em- 
ployers form strong organizations of their own, 
so that they may deal with responsible persons 
in their business transactions. 
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The industrious poor do not spend their, time 
and strength in hating the rich; they think very 
little indeed about them. They are occupied not 
only with cares of meat and drink, but with the 
great things of life, and they realize the essential 
similarity of the human lot.—M. Loane. 
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A VERY WISE MOVE. 
(By the Label Section.) 

What promises to be a most important move 
in the interest of organized labor of San Fran- 
cisco was given birth last Wednesday evening at 
a meeting of the Label Section, when after a 
committee had taken the preliminary step toward 
arranging for same a tentative proposition was 
indorsed whereby the Woman’s Union Label 
League will surrender its charter and become an 
auxiliary body to the Label Section. This move 
was instituted some few weeks ago believing that 
both organizations whose work lies in the same 
direction and organized for the same purpose, 
namely, the creating of a proper demand for the 
union label, card and button, could secure better 
results along these lines by joining forces to- 
gether. The Label Section has agreed to assist 
the Woman’s Union Label League both morally 
and financially; the Section to devote its efforts 
to educating the men up to the necessity of buy- 
ing union labeled goods and patronizing union 
labor only and the league to devote its efforts 
along the same lines with women; thus it is 
hoped to prove the power of the union label, 
card or button, and by co-operating there is no 
doubt great results will be accomplished and 
San Francisco become the best union label as 
well as the best organized city in this country. 


Both will adhere closely to this kind of work, 
and no other business except what pertains to 
the union label, card and button will be consid- 
ered. A strong campaign will be inaugurated, and 
it’s up to the trade unionists of this city to get 
busy and support their fellow working men and 
women by buying everything possible with the 
union label from union stores. Public affairs 
will also be given in order to show the difference 
between union and non-union goods. 


CREDIT! 


$3.50 A WEEK 


Furnishes 4 Rooms Complete 

including Floor Covering 

Parlor :: Bed Room :: Kitchen 
Dining Room 


NEWMAN’S 


% 18TH AND MISSION STS. 


Schuetzen Park 


SAN RAFAEL, MARIN COUNTY 


Now is the time to make arrangements 
for Picnics of the 1913 season. 


H. STETTIN, 
839 Cole Street, 


Phones—Park 5346, Sutter 1334. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
Bee 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


San Francisco Labor Council _ 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
February 7, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent McLaughlin. 

Roll Call of Officers—The chair appointed Bro. 
Jos. Gallagher vice-president pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Applications for Affiliation—From Switchmen’s 
Union No. 197, and from Boot and Shoe Re- 
pairers’ Union No. 320 were referred to the or- 
ganizing committee. 

Credentials—Machinists’ Auxiliary—C. Poor, 
E. Hanson, T. Tobey. Boiler Makers No. 410— 
Andrew Gale. Retail Clerks No. 432—Max Stam- 
per, vice O. G. Taylor. Felt and Composition 


Roofers—C. P. St. John, vice W. J. Maloney. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—F. E. Baker, vice J. J. 
Furey. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed—Communications con- 
taining donations to the striking garment work- 
ers of New York were received from the follow- 
ing unions: Beer Bottlers No. 293, $10; Bakers 
No. 24, $10; Bill Posters, $25; Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers No. 4, $9; Pile Drivers, $25. From the 
National Labor Day Federation. From the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of New York, an appeal for 
aid. From Senators Cohn and Beban, stating 
they were in favor of Council’s resolution rela- 
tive to the recognition of the Republic of China. 
From Assemblymen Ellis and Strine, to the same 
effect. From the International Association of 
Machinists, acknowledging receipt of resolutions 
in reference to trial at Indianapolis. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Pa- 
nama-Pacific Exposition, requesting names of 
newly-elected officers and delegates to Council. 
From the Building Trades Council of Alameda, 
requesting assistance in having moving pictures 
of the men on trial in Indianapolis stopped from 
being exhibited in this State. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Communication from Mr. E. Teesdale, in refer- 
ence to the unemployed problem. From Sylves- 
ter M. O’Sullivan, in reference to “minimum wage 
legislation.” From the Pacific States Telephone 
Company, in reference to initiative petition cir- 
culated by the Telephone Users’ Association. 
From Retail Grocers’ Association, containing 
copy of Assembly Bill No. 477, and known as 
“Name on the label bill.” ' 

Referred to Hall Association—From Bakers 
No. 24, stating they were not in a position at this 
time to purchase bonds far new Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Minutes were read and filed. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers—Reported 
having donated $25 to the garment workers of 
New York. Molders—Donated $25 to the strik- 
ing garment workers of New York. Teamsters 
No. 85—Donated $100 to garment workers of 
New York. Boot and Shoe Workers—Still fight- 
ing the unfair firm of Frank & Hyams who are 
importing strike breakers; also called attention 
to the fact that this firm has gasoline exposed on 
the sidewalk in front of factory. Barbers—Do- 
nated $25 to garment workers of New York. 

Executive Committee—Recommends that the 
Council declare its intention of levying a boycott 
on the firm of Frank & Hyams Co.; concurred in. 
Committee reported that the difficulty between 
the Stablemen’s Union and the National Laundry 
Company had been satisfactorily adjusted. The 
application of Horseshoers’ Union for a boycott 
on the firm of Roth, Blum Company was laid 
over for one week, and secretary instructed to try 
and adjust same; concurred in. 

Report of Joint Legislative Conference Com- 
mittee—Committee submitted a report of the 
work accomplished in reference to the eight-hour 
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‘law as follows: 
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Committee stated they had under 
consideration ways and means of protecting the 
interests of labor before the United States Su- 
preme Court at Washington, and that they had 
engaged Attorney Denman who defended the law 
in the State court to prepare a brief in its defense 
before the United States Supreme Court, but that 
the committee were unable to determine whether 
it would be advisable to have Mr. Denman appear 
in person at the hearing of the case in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Denman stated he would represent the 
labor movement in Washington for a sum not to 
exceed one thousand dollars, this sum to cover 
all expenses including printing of brief, etc. 
After some discussion it was recommended that 
inasmuch as the State of California is the re- 
spondent in the case now pending in the United 
States Supreme Court, the State ought to defend 
itself, and that the duty of defending the State 
in this case devolves upon the Attorney-General. 
The secretary of the conference was instructed to 
communicate with the Attorney-General, request- 
ing that he take steps to have his office personally 
represented before the United States Supreme 
Court, but if the Attorney-General should decline 
to take such action, that proper representations 
should be made to the Governor of the State. 
Recommendation of committee concurred in. 

Report of Legislative Agent—Bro. McCon- 
aughey submitted a report of the work accom- 
plished by the various representatives of organ- 
ized labor during the first thirty days’ session, 
and recommended that the Council in conjunction 
with the State Federation of Labor prepare a 
summary of every bill in which labor is inter- 
ested so that they may be sent to the various 
bodies in California, in order that they may take 
the same up with the members of the Legislature 
from the districts during the constitutional recess, 
in order that each Assemblyman and Senator 
may realize that his constituents are vitally in- 
terested in the said measures. Moved that the 
report be printed in the “Labor Clarion,” copy 
sent to “Organized Labor,” and request therein 
complied with; motion carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported 
having considered Senate Bill No. 140 and As- 
sembly Bill No. 193, which proposes to amend 
the existing law relative to “one day’s rest in 
seven,’ and Senate Bill No. 207, introduced by 
Senator Kehoe, providing for a general Sunday 
closing. Committee recommends that the Coun- 
cil take no action on Bill No. 207, and go on 
record as favoring Assembly Bills No. 140 and 
No. 193, strengthening the present law in refer- 
ence to “one day’s rest in seven.” Recommenda- 
tion of committee concurred in. 

New Business—Secretary Nolan recommended 
that the salary of Miss C. Lewis, stenographer, 
be raised from $18 per week to $21. On motion, 
the recommendation was concurred in. 

The quarterly report of Financial 
Bonsor was referred to the trustees. 

Installation of Officers—The following officers 
were installed for the ensuing term: President, 
Andrew J. Gallagher; vice-president, Wm. Urmy; 
secretary and business agent, John O’Connell; 
financial secretary-treasury, Jas. J. McTiernan; 
sergeant-at-arms, Patrick O’Brien; trustees, E. 
A. Brown, M. J. McGuire, J. W. Spencer; 
executive committee, Minnie Andrews, Don 
Cameron, W. G. Desepte, M. E. Decker, Jos. 
Gallagher, D. P. Haggerty, M. J. McGuire, Frank 
McDonald, John P. McLaughlin, John I. Nolan, 
Patrick O’Brien, Thos. Shaughnessy, Selig 
Schulberg; law and legislative committee, A. W. 
Brouilett, E. Ellison, Theo. Johnson, T. C. Lynch, 
Chas. McConaughey, C. H. Parker, C. L. Peter- 
son; organizing committee, Michael Casey, Don 
Cameron, W. G. Desepte, Wm. F. Dwyer, D. P. 
Haggerty, Rose Myears, Carrie Parmer, John O. 
Walsh; directors of “Labor Clarion,” A. J. Gal- 
lagher, D. P. Haggerty, John O’Connell, E. H. 
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Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 


MOST POSITIVELY LAST WEEK. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


Direction Martin Beck. 
Sunday and Monday Matinees and Nights, “Phedre”; 
Tuesday Matinee and Night, “Camille”; Wednesday 
and Saturday Matinees and Nights, “One Christmas 
Night”: Thursday Matinee and Night, “La Tosca”; 
Friday Matinee and Night, “Lucrece Borgia.” 
TOGETHER WITH A GREAT VAUDEVILLE 
SHOW. 

Evening Prices—Orchestra, $1.00; Box and Loge 
Seats, $1.50; Dress Circle, 50c and 75c; Balcony, 25c 
and 50c; Gallery, 10c. 

Matinee Prices—Orchestra, 75c and $1.00; Box and 
Loge Seats, $1.50; Dress Circle, 50c and 75c; Hal- 
cony, oa and 50c; Gallery, 10c. 

HONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor that this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonau SHIRES 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Slissman, John O. Walsh; Asiatic Exclusion 
‘League, E. Ellison, Thos. Rooney, Mrs. L. C. 
Walden. ; 

Miss Agnes T. Fair addressed the Council on 
the work now being done by women in the labor 
movement and the assistance rendered by women 
in general. 

President Mahon of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Carmen addressed the Council 
and stated that their organization had increased 
during the past year to the extent of ten thousand 
members. He also congratulated the Council on 
the progress of union labor in San Francisco. 

Miss Ethel Carston, representing the magazine 
known as “Life and Labor,” addressed the Coun- 
cil and solicited the support of organized labor, 
and stated this magazine was the official organ 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League. 

Announcement was made that the cloak makers 
and other unions would hold a meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 9th, in behalf of the 
garment workers of New York, and invited the 
delegates to be present. 

Delegate Haggerty moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to draft suitable resolutions 
to be presented to retiring president and secre- 
tary of the Council; motion carried. Bros. Hag- 
gerty, Cameron and Burton were appointed as 
the committee. 

Receipts—$265. Expenses—$265.28. 

Council adjourned at 11 p. m. 

JOHN I. NOLAN, Secretary. 
> 
MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section held 
Wednesday evening, February 4, 1913, was called 
to order at 8 o’clock, President J. W. Hogan in 
the chair. Minutes of previous meeting approved. 

Credentials—Of Miss Rose H. Myears and 
Miss Geraldine Scully of Bindery Women’s Lo- 
cal No. 125. Miss Nellie Casey and Miss Josie 
Kirby of Garment Workers’ Local No. 131. Mrs. 
Mary Carson and Mrs. L. C. Walden of Laundry 
Workers. Joseph Boyce of United Laborers’ Lo- 
cal No. 1. E. E. McTiernan and Rudolph Krenze 
of Boot and Shoe Repairers’ Local No. 220. 
Geo. H. Matson and C. H. Hill of Housesmiths 
and Architectural Iron Workers’ Local No. 78. 
C. E. Bowen of Web Pressmen’s Local No. 4. 
C. B. Farris and Robert Larkin of Cement Work- 
ers’ Local No. 1. S. Hollis and I. P. Beban of 
Coopers’ Local No. 65. Barney Saulner of Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Local No. 216, were received 
and on motion delegates’ credentials accepted and 
seated with the exception of Boot and Shoe Re- 
pairers’ Local 220 whose delegates were seated 
pending affiliation with the Labor Council. 

Reports of Committees—Agitation Committee 
reported, first, recommending that when visiting 
uniotis in behalf of the union label they be au- 
thorized to give a prize to the value of $3 to 
the member of the union visited having the 
largest number of union labeled garments on 
his person, provided such member has at least 
seven union labeled garments; second, each mem- 
ber of the committee be instructed to personally 
canvass the various union stores to ascertain 
which have the best selection of union labeled 
goods and endeavor to have said stores carry in 
stock a better assortment in the future; third, 
that a committee be appointed to look up a 
Proposition of securing the Valencia Theatre or 
some other suitable place for the producing of 
a suitable sketch depicting the benefits of the 
union label, and good speakers upon same sub- 
ject. Report referred to new business. Special 
Committee to visit the Woman’s Union Label 
League—Reported having done so and reached 
a tentative agreement with said body whereby 
the Woman’s Union Label League is to affiliate 
with the Label Section as an auxiliary body; in 
view of such action the Label Section pledged 
itself to assist the league both morally and finan- 


cially in furthering the interest of the union label, 
card and button and more directly interesting the 
women in buying union labeled goods and patron- 
izing union labor. Committee instructed to con- 
tinue its work. 

Reports of Unions—Pressmen called attention 
to the “Examiner” still being boycotted and are 
not receiving the support of organized labor as 
they should; also that the “Examiner” does not 
bear the union label which is in itself an assur- 
ance that the paper is unfair and no union man 
or woman has any logical excuse for buying it 
under these conditions. Glove Workers—Re- 
ported that owing to continual agitation for union 
labeled gloves by the Label Section their busi- 
ness is improving some but not as much as it 
should, and urge that a still better demand be 
made for gloves bearing the union label and keep 
the same up; don’t buy any others. Boot and 
Shoe Workers reported all their people out of 
the Frank & Hyman shoe factory, and state this 
is another of the conditions that have arisen be- 
cause union men and women don’t demand the 
union label. Janitors thanked the Label Section 
and Carpenters’ Union No. 483 for enabling them 
to unionize Golden Gate Commandery Hall on 
Sutter street; if other unions would refuse to hire 
halls where the janitors are not unionized the 
same good work could be accomplished else- 
where. Boot and Shoe Repairers—Informed the 
Label Section of the organization of the men of 
that craft and requested that when having shoes 
repaired we look for union shop card. Hatters— 


.Called to our attention that labels placed in hats 


by dual organizations to mislead union men are 
in several makes and ask that in buying hats we 
look for the union label of the United Hatters of 
North America, and do not accept any other. 
Shoe Clerks—Reported their local has pledged its 
moral and financial support to the boot and shoe 


workers out on strike and will refuse to sell shoes | 


made by the Frank & Hyman factory and ask 
that organized labor back the shoe clerks up by 
refusing to buy from any shoe clerk who cannot 
show his working card to date. Grocery Clerks— 
Having a hard time to enforce their Sunday clos- 
ing schedule and ask our assistance by request- 
ing us not to buy from any grocery store open 
on Sundays. Electrical Workers—Request we 
refuse to allow any phone repairer to do work un- 
less he can show an electrical workers’ card. 
Molders—Reported canvassing every member of 
their organization to prevent them from buying 
the San Francisco “Examiner.” Sign and Pic- 
torial Writers—Request that when having small 
signs made or glass signs that we see to it that 
their union label is upon them. Steam Engineers 
—Reported that in sending out their notice to 
members of meetings they have inserted a clause 
calling attention to the effort of the Label Sec- 
tion to boost a demand for the union label, card 
and button, and strongly urged upon their mem- 
bers to buy only union made goods, and patron- 
ize union labor only. 

On motion, the privilege of the floor was then 
granted to Miss Margaret Daly of the garment 
workers who spoke upon the inconsistency of 
trade unionists in not buying union made goods 
and patronizing union labor in preference to all 
other, and showing how such an upheaval as ex- 
ists in the city of New York at the present time 
could be avoided if union men and women only 
used their purchasing power as they should. 

Communications and Bills—From Steam En- 
gineers, relative to the clause inserted in their 
notices to members requiring them to buy only 
union made products and patronize union labor; 
gladly received, and on motion secretary in- 
structed to request every trade union of this city 
to do likewise. Bills—Wobbers Printing Co., 
printing postals, $2.25; J. P. Griffin, salary and 
supplies for January, 1913, $12.50; Labor Council 
Hall Association, rent for February, 1913, $5; 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
. of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street, Between 21st 
and 22nd; Richmond District Branch, S. W. Corner 
Clement and 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branch, S. W. 
Corner Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31, 1912: 


BOER se ose HE Ae nie! aio tens} Pai wah iets Ie ORI $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors................ 59,144 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


A “treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Bourbon 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: FEB. 
BLACK ON LILAC. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 


Emil Guth, salary and postage, January, 1913, 
$7.70. Referred to trustees and upon being re- 
ported on favorably were ordered paid. 

New Business—Under this head the report of 
the agitation committee was taken up and all 
recommendations concurred in and same to be 
put into effect as soon as possible. Agitation 
committee to begin visiting unions March 1st. 

JAS. P. GRIFFIN, Recording Secretary. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, $16 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet 1st and 38d Mondays, 139 Eddy; B. B. Hall. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor Council, 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 


Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 314 14th. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays. 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and .Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
S. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at. headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet lst and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. : 


Dredgemen, Local 493, 51 Steuart. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—-Meet every Friday at 172 Golden Gate Ave. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers—E. G. Campbell, 3445 20th. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmers Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lator Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass oe Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
$1 7 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 
dranite Cuttersp—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


arosery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave.; 
office 343 Van Ness ave. 


Hatters—Jas. MoCrickard. secretary, 1154 Market. 
Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. Labor Temple, 316 1éth. 


2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


Building Trades 
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Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


ater Meir, No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 8. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Laber Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda .and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Laber 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Rm. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of 5. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays at headquarters, Investors’ Build- 
ing, 4th and Market. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 
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During the past week the following trade union- 
ists have passed away: Herman Johnson and 
Harry Gerkin of the riggers and stevedores, Wil- 
liam H. Hogan of the printing pressmen, Jacob 
Schultz of the butchers, 

The forty unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, Oregon and Nevada have 
completed a vote on the rejection or acceptance 
of a compromise wage scale and working agree- 
ment for the coming year, offered by the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The result 
of the vote will be announced at special meetings 
of all locals, to be held Saturday night. 

Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union No. 
59 is making arrangements to entertain Matthew 
Commerford, president of the International As- 
sociation of Engineers, who will shortly visit this 
city, en route to Los Angeles to attend a meet- 
ing of the executive board of the building trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor 
on February 20th. 

William L. Hyman, owner of a shoe factory at 
Eighteenth and Bryant streets, which is now 
being picketed by striking employees, was Tues- 
day fined $50 by Judge Deasy for running down 
Thomas J. Mooney, a union picket who followed 
him on a motorcycle. Since his employees went 
on strike a few weeks ago, following a heavy re- 
duction in the piece-work wages paid, Hyman has 
been running the factory with non-union labor, 
and was in the habit of taking some of the non- 
union women workers to their homes in his 
automobile. Mooney, according to witnesses on 
both sides, made a practice of following Hyman’s 
automobile in an attempt to persuade non-union 
employees to give up their positions. On Mon- 
day evening, February 3d, Mooney’s motorcycle 
collided with Hyman’s automobile near Haight 
and Octavia streets, and Mooney had a narrow 
escape from serious injury. Mooney thereupon 
caused Hyman’s arrest on the charge of bring- 
ing about the collision intentionally. Witnesses 
produced by Mooney testified that the automobile 
turned directly in front of the motorcycle, which 
was traveling at a moderate speed, and that 
Mooney appeared unable to stop in time to avoid 
the crash. 

The Janitors’ Union has adopted a_ novel 
scheme to secure fuller attendance at its meet- 
ings. Some time ago it appointed a committee 
to ascertain why more did not attend, with the 
result that the committee ascertained that many 
who did not knew all about what was being 
done, having obtained the news from those who 
did. At the last meeting it was decided that if 
members want to know what is going on they 
must be present, and adopted a resolution to the 
effect “that hereafter any member of this union 
who, attending a meeting, discloses to any mem- 
ber or any one else what transpired, shall have 
charges preferred against him and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined in the sum of $5, but this shall 
not apply to the publicity member, whose duty 
it is to furnish news to the press.” The union 
made a donation to the garment workers on 
strike in New York, and obligated five applicants. 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARHET STREET, 


OPPOSITE STOCKTON —* 
COMMERCIAL BLDG 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


OUR GREAT MEN’S SHOE SALE 


Offers Splendid Values in ‘‘Union Stamped Shoes’’— 
You save from 50c to $1.50 on each purchase. 


305 Pair, Dull Calf Blucher Lace Shoes— Raised toes, 
$2.50 Values, Sale Price $2.00. 420 Pair, Tan Russia 
Calf, Winter Weight, Lace Shoes, Newest Shapes, 
$3.00 and $3.50 Values, Sale Price $2.20. 260 Pair 
Patent Colt Button and Lace Dress Shoes, Latest 
Shapes, $3.50 and $4.00 Values, Sale Price 43.00. 
190 Pair Tan and Black Grain Calf, Hi-Cut (9-inch 

tops) Laced Boots, ‘‘Full toes,’’ $4.50 Values, 
Sale Price, $3.20. 

See our Great Window Display—Many 
Other Great Bargains Shown. 


590 has elected the following 
Emil 
record- 


Steamfitters No. 
officers for the ensuing term: 
Francois; 
ing secretary, 


President, 
T. A. Dahlgren; 
Thomas Shaughnessy; 
retary, Alec Atwood; treasurer, 
ter; guard, J. Hellquist; delegates to Labor 
Council, T. A. Reardon, J. Maloney, T. Shaugh- 
nessy; delegates to Iron Trades Council, T. A. 
Reardon, J. Maloney, T. Shaughnessy; executive 
board, Ben Swanson, H. Weber, J. Maloney, T. 
Dahlgren, A. Atwood, Frank Collins, George 
Kavanaugh; trustees, James Ernest, Joseph Win- 
ter, W.-Cottrell; examining board, Frank Arthur, 
Alec Atwood, T. A. Dahlgren, J. Thos. 
Shaughnessy. 


vice-president, 
financial sec- 


Joseph T. Win- 


Maloney, 


The Bartenders’ Union went, on record at the 
weekly meeting as being opposed to the general 
Sunday closing, Kehoe-Benedict bill, and indorsed 
the bill of Senators Regan and Lyon, providing 
for a six-day week, without specifying that the 
day shall be Sunday. The officials of the union 
were appointed as a committee to provide for 
the entertainment of General President Flores, 
who is expected here tomorrow. The sum of $50 
was paid out in sick benefits, nine new members 
were initiated and 11 applications were received. 

The Alaska Fishermen have nominated the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing term: Treasurer, 
Ed Andersen; secretary, I. N. Heylen and Barney 
Starr; patrolman in San Francisco, L. P. Corbett 
and C. Petersen; agent in Astoria, L. P. Corbett, 
H. M. Lorentzen, Frederick Helmer and J. Vance 
Thompson; agent in Seattle, Peter Oleson and 
J. V. Thompson. 

As a reward for efficient service the salary of 
Miss Charlotte Lewis, assistant stenographer for 
the Council, has been increased $3 per week. 

Local No. 216 of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union had a dance in the Auditorium last Satur- 
day night in aid of the members who are on 
strike in the Frank & Hyams’ boot and shoe 
factory, and from the attendance it is certain that 
the strikers against long hours and small pay will 
secure material assistance. 


Miss Margaret Daley, organizer for the Gar- 


Personal and Local 


ment Workers’ Union, last Sunday afternoon 
addressed a large audience in Jefferson Square 
Hall. She told of the causes which led up to the 
big strike now in progress in New York and 
urged that financial assistance be given the 
strikers. 


A new labor organization known as the Dyeing 


and Cleaning Drivers’ Union was_ instituted, 
when Michael Casey installed the following offi- 
cers: President, C. H. Messner; vice-president, 


F, H. Cornwell; corresponding secretary, 
C. Ulman; secretary-treasurer, Niles FE. 
business agent, J. O. Connor. 


Alfred 
Drive 


A meeting of the executive board of the Cah 
fornia State Federation of Labor will be held in 
this city next Sunday. At this meeting the 
members of the board from Southern California 
and Eureka will be in attendance. All the legis- 
lation pending in the will be 
upon. 


Legislature acted 

Organizer J. B. Dale of the State Federation 
of Labor is to spend three or four weeks in Sac- 
ramento in an effort to organize the migratory 
workers of that section, and also to help 
strengthen many of the existing unions that need 
assistance. 

Free medical attendance in 
will be provided for 
Union No. 44. 
by raising 
year from 
pointed to 
vision for 


case of sickness 
members Cooks’ 
It was decided to take the step 
a fund from an assessment of $1 per 
each member. A committee was ap- 
make the necessary constitutional pro- 
the new departure. A proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to limit the tenure of office 
to two terms of six months each was defeated. 


Paul Scharrenberg, C. H. McConaughy and 
Theodore Johnson addressed the last meeting of 
the Sacramento Labor Council in 
pending legislation. 

The new executive committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council met last Monday night and 
organized by electing D. P. Haggerty of the 
machinists as president, John O’Connell of the 
team'sters as secretary, and Patrick O’Brien of 
the brewery workers as sergeant-at-arms. 


its by 


relation to 


BUREAU OF MINES. 
New publications. (List 16—February, 1913): 
Second annual report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, 1911-12. J. A. Holmes, Director. 


1912. 88 pp. 
Bulletin 45. Sand available for filling mine 
workings in the northern anthracite coal basin 


of Pennsylvania, by N. H. Darton. 
8 pls. 

Technical Paper 32. The cementing process of 
excluding water from oil wells as practiced in 
California, by Ralph Arnold and V. R. Garfias. 
1912. 10 pp. 

Miners’ Circular 11. Accidents from mine cars 
and locomotives, by L. M. Jones. 1912. 16 pp. 

The Bureau of Mines has copies of these publi- 
cations for free distribution, but can not give 
more than one copy of the same bulletin to one 
person. Requests for all papers can not be 
granted without satisfactory reason. In asking 
for publications please order them by number and 


1912. 33 pp. 


title. Applications should be addressed to the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
Ding: 


ma > iio 
SOME FRENCH PROVERBS. 

Confusion reigns where intelligence is not. 

Truth never varies. 

Evil never comes from a good thing. 


It is better to be alone than in bad company 
Virtue is medicine for vice. 

Wisdom is better than violence. 

He lives in peace who magnifies good. 

Good results when sought for. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR. MAX WASSMAN 


Chief Dentist of the Union Hospital 


Association 


wishes to announce that he has opened a first- 
class dental office in rooms 1114-1120 Hewes 
Building, corner Market and Sixth Streets, 
where he is prepared to do dentistry in all its 
branches. 

Dr.. Wassman makes a specialty of admin- 
istering anaesthetics, both general and local, 
for the purpose of making all dental opera- 
tions painless, and his office is equipped to do 
dental crown and _ bridgework, fillings, or 
make artificial teeth, according to the latest 
methods, at reasonable prices. 

The readers of the “Clarion” 
to call at his office and have 
amined, and can rest 


are invited 
their teeth ex- 
assured that they will 


receive courteous treatment. Consultation 
Free, 

Office hours from 9 to 5 p. m., Sundays, 9 
to 12. 


LOGUE’S BOOK STORE 


Carries a complete line of mechanical 
and agricultural books, imported cards 
and art materials, and school supplies 
of every description. 

“I will buy with you.” 

“IT will sell with you.” 

“Twill trade with you.” 
New and old books of every description. 


1018 Fillmore Street 


Union Label Underwear, Sox, 
Shirts, Hats, etc. 


Bohr’s 


2054 Mission St., bet. 16th and 17th 


Smoke ‘“Royal”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


